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(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE FIELD OF THE DEAD. 
The field was red with gore, 
Where horse and rider lay, 
And the banner many a soldier bore, 
Was lost and won that day! 
The trumpet’s peal rang out, 
Anu the prance of many a steed 
Was mingled with the fiery shout 
» Of warriors when they bleed— 
And falchions flashed, and charges rung, 


Whilst death shriek’d gut from many a tongue! 


As wave contends with wave, 
When the winds are swelling high, 
And the white gull pours its thrilling ‘shriek? 
As the mariner’s corse goes by. 
Thus ranks of living men, 
: With headlong fury rush’d, 
And the blood of many a young heart then 
in a dagger’s channel gush’d; 
The battle raged, and the hours passed on— 
‘The night cate down, and the field was won! 


er heaps of scattered slain 
‘lhe moon is shining bright, 
Aud inangled horse, and broken limbs 
., Are seen by its death-like light— 
Bot hark! on the night wind’s wing 
A hollow laugh is borne, 
And the vulture now js rioting 
On an eye, ere life is gone!— 
Oh God! didst hear that fearful shriek! 
_As the raven gorg’d with his bloody beak? 


The field is red with gore, 
And many acorse is there, 
W hose bright brow but the day before 
Fad not one sign of care. 
Now gash’d and trampled down 
The mangled features lay, . 
And blood hangs thick onmany an eye 
Where light was wont to play— 
And heroes kiss the cold damp ground | 
Where sire and son lie seattered round. M. 
Yale College, May 1, 1829. 


SELECT TALES. 


LUCETTE. 

On the pleasant banks of the Rhine, there dwelt 
a widow, whose only. companions since her husband’s 
death, were her dog and her daughter. The loss of 
her husband had been indeed a heavy blow, but years 
gradually dulled the keen edge of sorrow; and as 
they wore out the bitter tracings of bereavement 
from her heart, they left it in a softened and kindly 
frame, and well disposed to sympathise with human 
woe in any form. 

It was under these circumstances, that a being 
whose tattered garments still displayed some gaudy. 
remains of an English uniform, fainted at her door; 
and when her kindness had in some measure restored 
him, he begged for a morsel of food, with an earnest- 
ness that proclaimed that he and misery were too 
wellacquainted. With such attentive nurses, as the, 
wretched soldier found inthe kind mother and datgh- 
ter, he was soon able to prove to them that he was 
not insensibie to their goodness—which he did by 
many little services:—the garden had never been so 
thriving, nor the fences 80 well kept, as since the 
soldier had attended them. 

In this way years rolled past, and still he slumber- 


Hife was litule elsé thin enjoythent. 


| the stern music.of the wardrum, as if his soul had 


never exulted in the horrible granduer of stormy bat- 
tle. He had so ingratiated himself with the cottagers 
that his presence had become quite necessary to the 
happiness ofone of them. ‘To their interrogations as 
to the misfortunes that had thrown him on the world 
he had never made satisfactory answers, and always 
avoided the subject as it wasa painful ona, ‘ Ask 
me not of the past dearest Lucette’ he would say, 
“ be content to know that J am with thee, and Iam 
all, all thine own—I shall wander no farther, and ask 
no greater happiness than heaven’s bounty now bless- 
€s me with.” 


He spoke too fast; he was not entirely blest. He 
knew that Lucette’s heart was his, but there was yet 
another link wanting to make the chain of his happi- 

ness complete. 

This was objected to by the widow on account of 

her daughter’s youth. “Wait but another year, 


she answered, to his passionate entreaties. — Find- 
Ing nothing was to be gained from her fesolution, 
there was no course left but acquiescence; and in 
good truth, they we}l might becontent ; for to them 
Their life flow- 
ed in-a still, calm current, unvexed by the rocks that 
often mar its course in the turmoil of the populous 


icity: its smooth surface unbroken by the gusts of 


passion, that are ever excited “where men do congre- 
gate.” So gently life passed from them, that it might 
better be likened to a sleeping lake, in whose still 
bosom the deep blue of the summer heaven is forever 
found in uubroken reflection. 


This year, however, was in point of fact, whatever 
the parties so deeply interested in its termination 
might think no longer, than other years, and in due 
time, its end approached. A few days before that 
appointed for the fulfilment of their cherished hopes, 
Waller went to Ernholm, a town about a day’s jour- 
ney from the widow’s abode, to procure some Jinery 
for Lucette—that tndispensable, on such occasions, 
as well in the cot-as the castle. He would return by 
the close of the following day, and on the next they 
would depart for the court of Hymen, which for this 
+humble celebration, was fixed in the village chapel. 
The long day waned—the night fell and he did not 
come. Sleep of course was not thought of, and Ln- 
cette counted the weary hours until the dawn, and 
still he came not. Sick with anxiety and fear, she 
tratched hour after hour, the road he must travel, 
but the silence of the night came again—and found 
her feelings in astate more readily imagined than 
told. Fancy painted a thousand terrible pictures— 
one moment she saw him torn by the monsters of 
the forest—the next showed him bleeding under the 
murderer’s steel, and in the wild blast she heard his 
cries of despair—at last the trampling ofa horse be- 
came distinct—she rushed to the door but, it was not 
Waller! asshe opened the door, the rider threw a 
| folded paper at her feet, and rode off without speak- 
ing? she eagerly tore the paper open, and read, *dan- 
ger threatens me, dearest Lucette; and I must. fly, 
until it is over—do not fear—before this’ can reach 
you shall be safe—kind heaven threw this peasant 
in my way, or I must have left you in suspense—I 


ed away the summer hours as ifhe had never heard | 


was watched, and it would have been death had at- 


Waller, wait but until the strength of-womanhood is’ 
|| her’s before you bring the cares of life upon her,” 


tempted tosee you, the danger will soon be past, and 
I will return and explain all.” as 

Painful as this intelligence was, it was neverthe- 
less some relief to know that he was alive—and 
though danger had threatened him, he was now be- 
yond its, power—it was a relief from the torture of 
uncertainty. But what could this peril be that was 
thus fearful? Who could seek his life? he had long 
lived far from the busy world, and why should men 
thirst for his blood? These were. mysteries beyond 
her power to resolve, and they left a heart sickening 


‘weight upon her misfd that bowed her tried spirit to 


the dust. 

A few days after the occurrence that had fallen 
with the withering effects of the thunderstroke upon 
the heretofore joyous Lucette, she and her mother 
were alarmed by the appearance of two English offi- 
cers, with their attendants. “We come madam 
said the elder of the two, addressing the widow “up- 
of an unpleasant errand—to seek one of our own na- 
tion, who has offended his country’s laws, and long 


been a fugitive from her justice;-—-he was a few days 


since discovered by a’soldier, who had served in the 
regiment, from which, he whom we seek, deserted. 
I presume we need hardly ask you to give us any 1n- 
formation.of him--our duty, however, commands us 
to examine your dwelling. Captain Warner, he 
continued addressing his companion, “you will take 
Allen and Henrich and search the cottage—the 
former will recognise the deserter.” ‘*You speak 


| truly sir,” said the mother, as he é¢eased ‘*we can 


indeed give youno information—it is now four ye 
since we have seen him—but are you not tistaken! 
lt cannot be surely that one so good, so noble-Heart- 
ed, could wrong his country.” ‘I knew him not Ma- 
dam,” the officer replied,” Iam yet buta stranger in 
the corps I now serve in, bat the “‘soldier Allen is 


positive that it is the same, and the general has com- . 


tnanded that no exertions be spared to take him.” 
During this conversation, Lucette had stood silent 
—almost breathless--every word had been a dagger 
to her soul:—a passionate burst of tears at length 
broke the spell that had chained her in silence. ‘Oh 
sir” she shreiked, kneeling at the feet ofthe English- 
man, if you have a human heart—i you have the 
kindness of manhood, spare 
you havea wife, think of her. and save me from this 
terrible fatel—he is mine—mine own--we will be 
yourslaves—we will kiss the dust you tread on, all—~ 
any thing—-so you but save him—it may be you are a 
father.”=—"‘A father! oh God! girl thou hast touched 
a cord that vibrates to agony,” exclaimed the officet 
--and burying his face in his hands, his whole frame 
shookewith some terrible agitation. ‘‘Aye—I was a 
father,” he continued—‘‘but the cold clod covers him, 
--he too wasa deserter.” He shuddered under what 
seemed the power of some dreadi ul recollection. At 
length, collecting himsvlf he said “yes, poor girl, if I 
cap, I will save him;-but the chance ts slender—he 
can scarcely escape the search that has by thistime 
scoured every mile of this territory: yet should he be 
taxen, all my influence shall be used in his favour.’ 
“God forever bless you-—-words: cannot thank your 
kindness” cried both mother and daughter,” at this 
moment the party from the house returned—the cap- 
tain reported their want of success to his superior, 
and after 2 few minutes conference, they saluted the 
co'tagersand rode off. 


him! oh! spare him—if 
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Weeks passed wearily away, and brought no tid-|} Horror filled every heart at this sad scene, and|| language. Early communion with corrept society 


ings to the cottage of him whose fate so deeply in- 
terested its inhabitants. The fears of Lucette gra- 
dually settled into a hope that Waller had escaped 
his enemies, as she must have heard of it, had. he 
been taken; but another pang had been added to 
those of uncertainty-—his dishonour:—he had desert- 
ed his country's banners,—-here was a dreadful expla- 
nation of the causes that had brought him a beggar 
to her mother's door. 

This however was hardly more than a momentary 
grief—-woman’s love is not to be shaken thus lightly 
~and the heart that worships has a wonderful faculty 
of keeping the errors of the idol in the shade. 

Waller was once more an outcast, and it seemed 
to his sunken heart, that the curse of Cain clung to 
him. He wandered many a weary league, shunning 
the sight of man—and almost the light of Heaven. 
Hoping that the pursuit had been abandoned, he at 
length turned his steps toward the spot where he had 
so long found safety. Ona warm summer nig?t, 
Lucette was roused from her dreams of the wander- 
er, by a repeated tap against her window, rousing, 
she heard her name called in tones she could never 
mistake-—words are too weak to paint that meeting. 

‘You tell me you have heard that [deserted my 
country’s armies; it istrue, I ama deserter. [ pro- 
mised to explain why my life had been hunted. Six 
long years ago, I was a British soldier, my sword un- 
stained, save with the blood of my country’s enemies; 
an untameable spirit was my ruin; I resented with 
proud words the harsh rebuke of a superior; he struck 
me with his sword, and ere he could recover his wea- 
pon, my own was in his heart! death or flight was. my 
choice. After long years of wandering and conceal- 
ment, Heaven directed me to this spot, where I long 
hoped my days would end in peace. On the day 
preceding that which should have been the happiest 
of our lives, I saw one who had known me in other 
days; one, whose hatred I knew slept not: I found I 
was recognized, and fled. The danger is now no 
more, and | again fold my Lucette to my heart; I 
ha! what glittered in the moonbeam beneath yon, 
window? ’twas the glare of arms! the next moment he 
was a prisoner! * * * * * * Eyrnholm was the seat 
of the tribunal on whom Waller’s fate hung. His 
guilt was established; his doom pronounced. 

*«It cannot be, Colonel the case is too strong for 
Joose measures.” But think, my dear General, con- 
sider the ties that must be broken; had you witness- 
ed the anguish of the poor creatures, whose very 
existence, as well as the prisoner's, hangs on your 
word, you could not but be merciful. They tell me 
years have passed since he deserted; you cannot 
deny me this favour!” Urge me not, Colonel, I 
pray you urge me no further, the example is neces- 
sary. Order the execution within the hour, and 
superintend it yourself; your goodness may alleviate 
what it cannot avert.” ' 

Heavy were the tidings Lucette was doomed to 
hear; there was no pardon, her friend had done all, 
but in vain; nothing could now save Waller; the 
General had pronounced his fate, and was now many 
leagues on his way to a distant post. 

The final hour was come, the guards were there; 
the men who were to do the work of death, stood 
motionless inthe ranks. Slowly the victirn was led 
out: he wished not to look upon the light of heaven 
again; and his eyes were bandaged. The parting 
with Lucette was over, he was done with earth, and 
calmly kneeled upon his coffin. For a moment all 
was hushed, nothing but the deep breathing of the 
soldiers was ‘heard; the prisoner at this moment 
raised his head and beckoned. The Colonel ap- 


proached nim, “I had almost forgotten,” said the 


soldier, in choaking accents. ‘J had almost forgot- 
ten this !etter for my father! let it reach him.” ‘It 
shall reach him if he be on earth; I pledge you my 
life on it, unhappy man,” replied the deeply-affeeted 


Officer, warmly grasping the convict’s hand. As he 


turned, he read the superscription, to Granville 
Waller. “Eternal God,” he exclaimed, as he 
rushed back, tore the bandage from the kneeling 


soldier's face; gazing for a moment wildly on him,! 


he articulated “ my son, my son!” and fell senseless 
to the earth. 


one desire animated every bosom, to save the con- 
demned one. The ruthless hearts of men, who are 
deaf to the cry of infancy, or the wailing of bereaved 
womag, melted at this burst of manly grief. But 
the only ‘power that could save him, was now far 
away, and none dare take the responsibility of even 
postponing the execution. The stern mandates of 
military power might not be trifled with; the son 
must die, the father must be almost his executioner. 
Colonel Waller had now recovered: all a father’s 
feelings for a long lost child, for one whom he had 
long believed to be calmly sleeping in the silent 
grave, were in his heart, and struggled against his 
sense of duty. This told him his son must die; and 
Brutus-like, his resolution was soon taken. 
The ministers of the law were again drawn out in 
terrible array, their weapons levelled at the victim's 
breast. The Colonel stood firmly, near his son, who 
once more kneeled upon his coffin. ‘ Soldiers.” 
cried the father, ina hoarse broken voice, which he 
strove in vain to command; ‘ soldiers,” take your 
example from me, and shrink not from your duty, 
fire!’ At the fatal word he rushed upon his son’s 
breast; and they fell lifeless together! 
A wringing shriek was heard from a neighbouring 
house, as the roar of the musquetry died away—it 
told that Lucette’s heart had burst. _ C. 
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For the rhiladelphia Album. 
YOUNG FEMALES. 

The sister of Arabella is two years her senior.— 
She is not equally beautiful of person, not so redun- 
dant of spirits, neither has she so quick a perception 
ofart as her sister. Her disposition is agreeable 
and amiable, her conversation is lively without its vi- 
vacity, being carried to too great an extremity, and 
her general manner is more characteristic of proprie- 
ty. She will not win «pon/you the first or second 
visit, but when you become sufficiently familiar to be 
candid and confident in your conversation with her, 


‘she will display fascinating points of character, wo- 


manly attributes, such as great depths of gentleness, 
unmeasurable generosity, and total reliance upon 
man. Her intelligence, also, is of a kind extremely 
modest--she is timid in the utterance of an opinion, 
and fastidious in points of etiquetke. Her affection, 
evidently, are strong and readily called forth, but 
their freshness has already been wasted upon the de- 
sert, and there is nothing left of her heart but the ru- 
ins. Intruth, Matilda has been too easily excited 
to love. Her temperament is of a nature too femi- 
nine. In the early picture of her life she became the 
victim to deceit, or rather toa momentary.and whim- 
sical affection—she followed it up with girlish delu- 
sion, and when the spell vanished turned back upon 
the picture, disappointed and sick at. heart. How 
cautious should woman be of the first appropriation 
of her affections! How cautious should parents be 
of the nature of the society into which they first ad- 
mit their daughters, both with respect to males as fe- 
males. Habits, principles and manners are there 
acquired which give a colour to after lives, which 
nothing can eradicate or overcome. Delicacy of 
thought and manner, when deeply implanted in the 
young mind, is productive of characteristic diffidence 
throughout, the entire history: but when females, 
by being at the onset made familiar with flippant and 
indelicate conversation, become versed in all the 
vulgarity and immodesty ofthe human character; 
they seldom, thereafter, are purified—evil habits and 
immodest theughts mingle with the ordinary current 
of their communings, and that daily propriety of 
manner, so inestimable to woman, is entirely lost and 
forgotten. In our opinion, nothing is so strikingly 
characteristic of a chaste and delicate female, asthat 
natural and unaffected difidence of conduct, which 
even in the most trifling action, is the evidence and 
index of a pure and uusophisticated heart. It can be 


discovered in a look or geSture, and may be eviden- 
ced in a thousand ways that cannot be expressed.in 


will forever do away this immaculate chatm of wo- 
man—nothing, in after life, can replace it—nothing 
will dissolve the spell of pollution which vulgarity 

and guilt create. How easily is it to discover the 

color of female delicacy. But an hour’s conversa- 

tion with a woman, will at once, illustrate whether 
her early life has been passed away the wide and 

unpolished, or the chaste and refined. Men feel aw- 

ed, at once, in the presence ofa delicate female, and 

are, at once, impressed with the proper sense of her 

character. But for one who is. trivial and impru- 

dent— who can listen to lewd jests and immodest in- 

uendoes with asmile, they neither entertain es- 

teem nor regard, but even deduce more opprobrious 

inferences in reference to the honor of such than 

they deserve. It cannot be too deeply impressed 

upon the female *mind, how important is delicacy of 
observation andof manner. They impart an exqui- 

site charm to the whole character far more winning 

than any material gift or accomplishment, and we 

would deprecate in the severest terms, that young 

females should be permitted to mingle in rude soci- 
ty, or be subjected to the intercourse of the unprin- 
cipled or immoral. The two sisters, alluded to in the 
course of this article, are unfortunate examples of 
the effects which improper society has on pure babits 
and character, and, whilst.I lament the laxity of pa- 
rental jurisdiction that has been exercised over them, 
I cannot but wonder, that under similar cireumstan- 
ces, they both have preserved so many excellent 
traits of intelligence and disposition. 

ROMEO. 


SKETCHES 


For the Philapelphia Album. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ACADEMICIAR, 


‘*And of the schoo]? ” 


‘*Aye, good Antonio, of younger days, 
I pr’thee speak.” 


Old Play. 


It is an extremely pleasant thing, (without senti- 
mentalizing, I say it) to look backward through the 
past, upon our school days, with their light and 
shade—their pleasing and yet mournful associations. 
I have been led to the retrospect of my academical 
hours, by hearing of the unexpected demise of my 
friend, Tom Wilson—one of the most odd, and, yet, 
one of the best companions—one who served to dis- 
pel ennui at al! times, and at all seasons—who was 
the standard object of accumulated tricks, and vari- 
ous concentrated quizzings—and finally, one who 
had the kindest heart of all our one hundred and fifty 
students. 

Tom was an awkward country boy. His clothes 
hung loosely around him, rendering still larger the 
appearance of his huge limbs, and Jooked horridly 
outlandish. His head, I am confident, would have 
puzzled the most successful phrenologist--there wae 
no form or comeliness in its proportions. His fore- 
head jutted over his good-natured-looking eyes, and 
each individual hair seemed to bristle up over his 
shelving brow, as if standing sentinels to guard 
againstan attack upon his uncouth occiput. 

How well I remember his debut! and now that he 
is dead, poor fellow, I cannot but regret joining in 
initiating him into what he fancied the genuine rules 
of the Institution. I bethink me that I behold him 
now, as erst I saw him, mounting the rostrum, un- 
called and unsolicited, as he had been instructed, and 
bowing, addressing the wonder-stricken preceptor 
with the bombastic prelude to his piece, which the 
wicked wags had coined for him, and enforced its re- 
cital as absolutely indispensable! And then his con- 
fusion when called down from the oratorical mount, 
on which he now ascertained he had prematurely 
perched—-and the look which he gava as his eye 
caught mine in the height of his mortification and 
chagrin, saying, as plainly as looks could epeak, “Et 
tu Brute?” He well knew, that of the sundry good 
things from his father’s larder, apples, cakes, etc. I 
had always freely partaken,—and the manner in 
which he regarded the laugh in which I was joining 
against him, made me feel my ingratitude. But there 


was a use in which he was concerned, to which, in 
the slightest degree, I did not contribute. , 
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Some weeks after his introduction into the school, 
it was ascertained (for he had no secrets) that he 
was given to committing the sin of rhyme. It was 
first discovered by a little sctap of doggerel that he 
had placed in an ‘Album!’ which he had brought, no 
doubt, from some Spin-ster in the country—as in 
one of its leaves was a memorandum, making men- 
tion of ‘‘yarn’in its various states of ‘“‘warp,” ‘‘fil- 
lin,” and sundry appellations about “half-sleighed,”’ 
&c. which a weaver would doubtless understard.— 
The first article in the book was placed there by the 
District school master, and was stated to have been 
taken from “Salms and Hims, by isic Wots’—and 
commenced thus— 

“When all thy Mercis, 0, my God, ” &c. 

The next article was inserted by an equally learned 
copyist. It was an ‘‘ ‘Importum’! ‘onthe death of a 
child, who had been choked by a bean.” I do not 
recollect the whole of this finished ‘production’—but 
the following couplet, occurring somewhere in it, 
may serve to give an idea of its superlative beauty:— 


“For, beans in its mouth it had taken for to play; 
Commissioned by Heaven, one went the wrong way!” 


It is meet, however, for the better understanding 
of its third article, that we should, in the true style 
of a historian, give some account of the book itself, 
in which so many choice morceans were recorded.— 
_ The fair owner had never seen a “Young lady’s Re- 
membrancer;” and in aping tha fashionable rage for 
one, she had purchased a squaté blank book. All the 
appurtenances appertaining to that necessary appen- 
dage to a man of business—a day-book, were stri- 
kingly given in lines of red ink. A wag of a stu- 
dent. however, suited himself to circumstances, and 
adopted a new style of composition, by rhyming to 
suit the form of the book, and “carrying out the 
amount.” He called it the “circulating medium mea- 
sure,” of which the following (all I remember of it) 
may serve as a specimen:—— 


“Life isa scene as dark as Styx, 
Where hope is not worth - - two-&-six; (2s 6d) 


And joys depart so swiftly hence, 


That they are dear at - - - - eighteen-pence!” (18d) * 


- [have said that this *Album” was the means of 
first bringing to light my friend’s poetical powers,— 
and the “Importum,” which he therein inserted, 
though unmusical and ugly as his own voice or per- 
sonal appearance, was nevertheless praised beyond 
measure-—and mingled withthe universal laud which 
went forth touching its uncommon beauties, were 
ingenious intimations and suggestions given, that it 
would be vastly proper and fine to have so distinguish- 
ed a writer as the author furnish his weekly “‘compo- 
sition” under the same poetic inspiration. 
took. He commenced immediately in his endeavors 
to,woothe Nine. Forthe space of three or four 
days before he was to read his bantling in presence 
of the assembled boys and girls who went to make 
up the school, I never opened the door of his room 
but he was hurrying away his scribbling abortions 
into his desk——for he was afraid that although when 
completed, it might be thought unequalled, yet he 
was also aware that if his fellow students knew that 
it was laboured, it would detract much from its mer- 
it. ‘In short, as Mawworm has it, he wished it to be 
understood as having been done in a manner, “ex- 
trumpery.” 
” The long-expected day at last came, when he was 
to exhibit his poetical powers. Jt was not unusual 
with debutants on rising before the whole school, 
with their written cogitations in their hands, to be 
somewhat abashed from the uovelty of the conspicu- 
ous situation which they were thereby called to oc- 
upy. Not so our hero. 
ed with the astonishment and wonder which he was 
about to create in the minds of his Jisteners—sundry 
of whom, however, taking the cue from his undaun- 
ted front and self assurance, were giving vent to 
pent-up and half-suppressed giggles. 
With a slight flourish of the deft hand, he began: 
The burden of his song appeared to be Poetical Ge- 
nius. He enlarged in the veriest doggerel, upon the 
beauty of true poetry—intimating, in great detail, 
that all were not‘born to be poets; that it was neces- 


-eThis was not in Pennsylvania, where“lev’e’s” and “fips” 
are current coin. a 


The bait 


He seemed fully impress, 


sary for a man ‘for to” be inspired with “feelings of 
song” from his childhood, in order “fur to go for to” 
be a writer of “good verses.” During the whole 
reading, so intent was he upon the field for display 
before him, that the audible laughs of the students, 
and the unavoidable smile of the preceptor, were 
alike unheard and unnoticed. But the closing scene 
was too much, I give the two last lines. They 
Were, as will be observed, in immediate connexion 
with the leading features of the poem, which I have 
mentioned above. ‘‘A man,” said he—and with that 
he raised again his left hand, upon which the cords 
rosé like the lash of a whip, and stretched it still 
farther out of his cuffless sleeve,— ~ 


“A man cannot.come for to make himself a po-et 
“No more’n a sheep can go for to make herself a go-at.” 


The beautiful simile—the extension of the words to 
meet the exigency of the rhyme—the violent and 
conclusive gesture with which he enforced the final 
sentiment, would have brought a laugh from the ver- 
iest cynic in christendom—and the whole youthful 
audience burst into an unsuppressed fit of laughter; 
and the good preceptor smiled through his mirthful 
tears, as he bade the poor, and now abashed, fellow, 
to take his place in the seats, and never attempt 
rhyming until the phenomenon he had so ingeniously 
mentioned in his concluding couplet had actually 
‘‘come for to” take place. 

Tom Wilson tarried not long after. This affair 
had ‘come for to” make him the but of the school, 
and it rankled in his good and honest heart. 

“I tell you what,” said he, the last time I saw 
him, “I never had, any thing happen to me ’at 
made me so ’tarnel mad, as that po-et-ry business, 
there at school—an’ tho’ | forgive you for helping to 
make a fool o’ me, yet I'll never forgit it.” 

But our friend Tom is in his grave, where all re- 
membrances die—and where the recollection of past 
sorrows and joys are alike unknown. L.G. C. 


American Female Literature. — 


For the Philadelphia Album, 
POEMS, 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. SMITH. 


This is avolume of near two hundred pages, pub- 
lished in Providence, Rhode Island, and written by 
the young lady whose clever effusions, under the 
signature of Louisa P. Hickman, have obtained for 
her a favorable notice in the eye of the public. It 
would be unfair to notice this book according to the 
severest rules of criticism—it is evidently the pro- 
duction of a young and uncommonly precocious mind; 
the first fruits of an immature and unripened intel- 
lect—one, which at a future day, willturn back with 
regret upon this first offering at the shrine of the 
muses. In the language of the ‘American Monthly,” 
the volume “is a collection of pure, sweet poetry—- 
not powerful, nor betraying any great knowledge of 
the higher human passions, (how should such knowl- 
edge come with ‘seventeen?’) but just such poetry 
as would seer the natural language of a gentle and 
high-minded girl—such as we should expect to hear 
if we knew that the daily and unconscious pulses of 
her heart had become suddenly articulate. It is the 
expression of casual and pleasant thoughts, or im- 
pressions from images’ 6f beauty;—of delight ina 
fine sentiment, or a sweet passage in a book. It is 
the flow of unbidden and unchecked feelings—the 
cush of a fountain—the breath of intelleetual being. 
Still, pleasant as it is to read such poetry, we always 
regret its publication. It is bringing a plant into 
the air, whose perfume is lost by the exposure. The 
arena of criticism is too rude a place for the poetry 
of delicate and simple feeling. It is always roughly 
hantled—-often trampled on. e pride of notorie- 
ty, too, is a poor exchange for the consciousness of 
gifts kept as ministers to the affections. Fame is 
like the cup in the fairy tale, which, when once tast- 
ed, left a perpetual thirst, and, with the existing taste 
no poetry but the strong and the impassioned wins 
more than a first draught of its chalice. We would 
say, therefore, to all who have a mere talent for the 


heighten the-value of your kind offices, and pass, un- 
qtestioned, asa graceful and peculiar ornament; but 
the sensitive nature inseparable from the gift, unfits 
it utterly to encounter the chances of promiscuous 
criticism—in which, though’there are a few who may 
appreciate, there are more who do not remember 
that they ever were young, and in whose bosoms the 
delicate sense of beauty was long ago smothered and 
forgotten.’ ” 
Many of the pieces appear to have been written 
carelessly and in haste—-they want revision, and con-~ 
tain indifferent lines. Others again are harmonious, 
graceful, chaste, and full of delightful imagery.— 
Among these we may enumerate “Spring's Offer- 
ings,” “The Avalanche,” the lines on the unfortu- 
nate Conway, and ‘The Gift,’ which we give below: 


\ THE GIFT. 
*T was a simple gift, but richly fraught 
With the beautiful treasure of buried thought, 
Waking it up, from fountains deep, 
Calling the heart of the loved, to weep 
O’er memories faded on life’s worn track, 
Brought in their brightest fresianess back. 


Like visions, they rise, in sunziest hues, 
And sprinkled o’er with atiection’s dews, 
With a light around them softly shed 

As the morning rays on the violet’s head, 
Or the lustre sent from a gem asleep 
Alone in a cave of the trackless deep. 


It was not of shining gems, they’re things 
Wafted on fortune’s changing wings, 
They may not wake in the heart a glow, 
Nor the springs of hidden fountains know, 
For affection’s offering all too gay— 

The deep waves never in sunbeams play. 


Twas not of flowers—their short lives done, 
Tell not of the heart’s unsetting sun, 

They fade and fall, when the north wind blows, 
But affection’s bud no withering knows, 

Tho’ the urn that holds the blossom fair, | 
May Le swept by many a chilling air. 


It was nm the page, all richly stored 
With thoughts from learning’s treasured hoard. 
With gifts of science and wisdom filled, 

O: dew from the poet’s mind distilled, 

They speak to the heart in a voice their own, 
But a voice that knows not love’s sweet tone. 


Twas not of things, where artist’s know 
The light of heaven’s own hues to throw, 
Where beautiful tints are softly spread, 

As flowers spring up, neath a fairy’s tread, 
And yet, are but lifeless things of art, 

No fitting gift for the feeling heart. 


*Twas a soft, sweet lock of shining hair, 

From the brow where it slept like a sunbeam fair, 
It brought rich feelings, the heart to hold, 

A thought of the past in each wave-like feld, 

It came, with a spell by affection given, 

To tell of links that should ne’er be riven, 


Ye may search the earth and the shoreless deep 

For the fairest things in their cells they keep, 

Ye may gather the light of an eastern mine, 

And offer it up on affection’s shrine, 

But ye’ll-never find it cherished there, 

Like‘a simple gift, with the heart’s pure prayer. 
Of course, Mrs. Smith cannat be considered, thus 
far, as possessing attributes of poetry of uncommon 
distinction. It must be remembered she is but a 
womanof seventeen, and many of the effusions, con- 
tained in this volume. were given to the public at a 
much earlier age. It is not well to crush, by severi- 
ty of criticism, the first outpourings of genius, and 
it is therefore, considering the extreme youth of Mre. 
Smith, that we think her volume highly creditable 


to her poetical gift. 
APHORISMS. 
*¢ May reach him who 2 sermon flies.”* 
There exists not aly man or woman, of an affee- 


tionate and generous nature, who would not much 
rather blame thenselves than blame the object of 
their esteem and tenderness; and no feeling is more 
difficult to be borne than the conscious degradation 
of the being one has fondly adored. 

‘There are few occasions in which we should make 
a bad bargain, to renounce all the good that is said 


beautiful in poetry, ‘keep it for your friends! It will, 


of us, on condition to have po ill said of us. 
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e tion, and vanish in a similar manner; and last of -all 


— 


HE CABINET. 


APPEARANCE OF ROTHSCHILD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BABYLON.’ 

Go to the Royal Exchange almost any morning 
that you please, among some score of persons, whose 
appearance will not very greatly elevate your notions 
of the dignity and grace of human nature, you. will 
see some one, Whose face and figure baffle your 
powers of description, and his whole man and man- 
ner make you Instictively repeat the vulgar teras- 
tich 

not like thec, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, | cannot tell: 
The fact itself I feel full well— 
Ido not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


The thing before you stands cold, motionless, and 
apparently speculationless as the pillar of salt into 
which the avaricious spouse of the patriarch was 
turned, and while you start with wonder at what it 
can be or mean, you pursue the association, and 
think upon the fireand brimstone that were ,rained 
dowm 
form of face. Short, squat, with its shoulders drawn 
up to its ears, and its hands delved into its breeches 
pockets. The hue of its face is a mixture of brick- 
dust and saffron, and the texture seems that of the 


tongs, and that it were either ashamed or afraid to 
tell. Eyes are usually denominated windows of the 


them. ‘There comes not one pencil of light from) 
the interior, neither is there one scintillation of that 


The whole puts you in mind of a ‘skin to let;” and 


you wonder why it stands upright without something | 


within. It then steps two paces aside, and the most 
inquisitive glance that ever you saw, and a glance 
more inquisitive than you have thought of, is drawn 
slowly out of the crewbile fixed and leaden eye, asif 
one were drawing a sword fromthe scabbard. The 
visiting figure, which had the appearance of coming 
by accident and not by design, stops but a second or 
two; in the course of which, looks are exchanged, 


It is a human being of no very Apollo like, 


in the features, too, whiclr would make you fancy, | 
if you'did not see that were not the fact, that some | 


A || divine philosopher to the ladies present. She further remark- 
one from behind was pinching it with a pair of hot! 


soul, but here you would conclude that the windows |: 
are false ones, or that there is no soul to look out at |) 


which comes from without infiected in any direction. || 


sions of men; but what is it, or how it works, the 
possessor will not tell, and no body else can. 

Even this secresy, however, forcible and fell as it 
is, cannot last forever. The former high priests of 
Mammon have sufiered reverses, have been swe} t of 
all their wealth, driven to despair and perished by 
their own hands; and therefore the man Who lives 


‘happy, and may be more secure than Rothschild the 
Jew, amid all his wealth and power. So much for 
the very acme ofthe remnant of Jacob. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM._ 


WEDNESDAY, 


MAY 20, 1829, 


Miss Frances Wright delivered a lecture on Morals at the 
Walnut Street Theatre on Saturday last. At the.close of the 
lecture, Miss Wright intimated that that would be the last ex- 
hibition of the kind she would afford our citizens, remarking | 


further, in language somewhat spirited, that the slim appear- | 
lance of the hquse (there not being present a sufficiently large | 
audience to liquidate the expences) was the reason why the’ 
| lectures were discontinued. Miss Wright’s definition of mor- 
‘als is a very sensible definition. She says religion is not mor- 
als, neither is morals religion, no more than she is Socrates, 


indulged in a eulogy to Epicurus—professed herself a gieat) 
of that | 


‘admirer of his system, and recommended the study 


ed that all unhappiness is founded upon ignorance; all religion | 
‘upon superstition, and all superstition upon the damnable | 
(here she raised her voice) systetn of priesterait. Towards | 
tbe conclusion of the lecture Miss Wright indulged in some | 
satire with regard tothe republicanism of this country—sneer- | 
'ed at our seminaries of learning, and spoke much truth with | 
regard to the equality of our privileges. She finished with a, 
ibelief that now was not the time in which’ her genius and 
industry could be made efficient in reforming the system of, 


society and education, but expressed her willingness to step, 


of prejudice and superstition were dispelled from the minds | 
ofthe community. She concluded witha flourish into which she | 
threw considerable spirit and'independeyce, ahd retired amid 
mumurs of applause. To be scrious, we think highly of Miss 
| Wright’s talents aad cquirements, and Jament that she is so 
deluded as to imagine for a moment the/feasibility of the pro- 
| ject of reformation which her doctrine inculeates. ‘There may 


which, though you cannot translate, you feel must 
be of most important meaning. Alter these, the | 
eyes are sheathed up again,nd the figure resumes | 
its steny posture. During the morning, numbers of | 
visiters come, all of whom meet witha similar recep- 
the figure itself vanishes, leaving you utterly at a_ 
Joss as to what can be its nature and functions. 

That singular figure is Nathan Mayors Rothschild | 
the Jew; who holds tle purse to al! the kings on the | 
continent, and opens or closes it just as he lists; 4nd | 
who upon certain occasions, is supposed to have-more | 
influence in this country than the proudest and most | 
wealthy of its nobles—perhaps more influence than | 
the two Houses of Parliament together. He takes | 
that post, to be in the midst of his scouts; those Visit- | 
ers who appear to come casually, are all there by ap- 
pointment. They communicate their information 
receive their instructions, and hasten to act; and pro- 
bvably at each application of them to the grand calcu- 
Jating machine, it was willed that a million of money 
should change masters, or that a potentate who calls 
himself absolute, should alter his purpose, dismiss 
his minister, or change the system of his politics.—— 
Ungainly as his external man is, and detached as it 
seems from business, and incapable of thought, it is 


the case of perhaps the most curious, and cerfainly | 
she most powerful calculating machine that ever ex- | 
| 


isted. 


_ ‘The prodigies of calculation which from time to 
time have been exhibited, all sink into nothing before 
thisone. ‘hey could play with numbers ina mans 
ner wonderful enough, no doubt; but their play was 
unproductive, was nothing but ameteor marvel tobe 
soon forgot; but this wields the purse of the world, 
and by means of that all the powers in it. - Along, 
too, with the intuitive magic of numbers which this 


}and rublicly advocate a system of society, in which the mar- 
| riage rite should be abolished, seemg.to us as an anomalotis | 
| 


| bigotry and superstition, she has looked deeply into the first 


| be some logic, as there is undoubtedly considerable philosophy 
| in her views, but that a woman should fora moment holdly 


insttnce either of the most profligate wantonness or the most 
deluded fanaticism. Eut on the part of Miss Wright, it evi- 
dently does arise from a singular abaration of mind in regard 


isan enthusiast in the cause of liberty, an enthusiast in a| 
singular and devoted attempt to place human kindona arene} 
‘et ground and a more equal footing, 


man heart is brighter and its uatural impulses are better in 
their original condition, than when clouded and chilled by the 
present erroneous manuer of education. *Look” says she, “at 
the children of the desert; are they not hospitable? will they not 
pour oi: into the strangers wounds and give water to his parch- 
ed lips? Look at the aboriginies of chis.country—have they not 
intheir natural and untetored eondition glorious traits of 
hobleness—lofty purposes of heart—are they not firm friends, | 
and do they not spurn a liar?’’’ Thus she reasons in regard to 
the human heart. A lower of her kind, and inveterate against 


thoughts and the early intellects of mankiad. She conceives 
that she has discovered the clouds which have crept over the 
_ paths of knowledge, and imagines that the plan which has 
| Ren marked out by herself and coadjetors, when it once is 

pursued universally, wili convert the world into a second 
Eden, and unite ina glorious harmony the fenatics and bigits: 
|, who are scatered in such various groups over the-face of the 
earth. Wegive Miss Wright credit for her motive--we be- 


lieve she is sincere in the profession of her sentiments; but at 


being possesses, there must be a magic over the pas- | 


upon the produce of his daily industry, must be more}, 


‘or Socrates Miss Wright. In the course of her lecture she}, 
skin of a dead frog. There is a rigidity and tension |, a . 


forth in the advocacy of these matters the moment the mists || 


|| you do not waste your affections upon a careless man. 


to the character and internal features of human nature. She |! 


The colour of the hu-} 


extreme to believe for a moment that her eHorts will be attend- 
‘edeven with moderate success. 


With regard to her lectures here, it has been as we predicted. 


the present state of civilization and society, it is absurd in the 


Curiosity natnrally attracted a great concourse of persons to’ 


citement. Her elocution and enunciation are nevertheless 
admirable. She is both a pleasing and a sensible speaker—her 
language is good, and every sylable flows from her tongue with 
clearness and decision; and we: should be pleased if Miss 
Wright would establish a seminary in this city for the purpose 
of teaching our fair sisterhood elocution. 


Imprisonmeut for Debt.--Several meetings have recently 
been held at Boston in reference to the laws of Massachusetts 
‘touching imprisonment for debt. ‘As the laws now operate, 
refual or neglect of payment is considered as fraud, and so 
‘punished.’ The great difficulty in reference to this law is 
to distinguish between the knave and the child of misfortune, 
and for our part, rather than the un fortunate should be punish- 
ed, we would have even the knaves run free. We consider the 
law of imprisonment for debt one of the worst and most 
‘urhuman that [wel! can be imagined, and sincerely hope our 
‘friends to the east will abolish a law so disgraceful to their hue 
manity. 


Carelessness.—We would advise our female readers never 


jto wed a man of careless habits, should they refer either to 


his dress or his business. In the course of time he will like- 
wise become careless of his kindness and his affections, of his 
‘morals and his character, and eventually become a bankrups 
in all. Indolence and carelessness are sworn friends. The 
one is ever connected with and inseparable frqm the other; 
‘and where you see a man careless in the performance of hip 


| promises, as well as in the arrangement of his cravat and the 
ineatness of his person, place no confidence in his industry, 
‘none in his power to passthrough life uninjured by ite adver- 
‘sities. The careless man is seldom one of sensibility, and sel- 
‘dom attains either rank or distinction in society. He lives 
Hut for the present moment, and takes no heed for the mor- 


‘row. Is‘be a farmer and his hay ripe for the scythe, he will 


| postpone the proper time for mowing, from day to day, until 


‘by some sudden change of weather a great portion of the crop 
| is destroyed. [fla merchant, he will neglect the regular period 
‘for the departure of his vessels, and thereby be overreached 
‘inthe sales of his cargo, If a mechanic, he will delay the 
period fixed upon for the completion of his work, and thereby 
‘ruin his business. In shert, in no department of life will 
careless and neglectful habits be attended with other than de- 
'leterious consequences. They are fraught with disgrace and 
‘ruin to their unfortunate possessor, and soon or later will en- 
tail infamy upon himself and family. Therefore we say to 
our young and fair friends, in the choice of a husband beware 
Indus- 
try and perseverance will efiect almost as much as genius and 
education, but all the genius on earth, vuless it us inter- 
blended with a certain portion of perseverance, will not be 
sufficient to keep a family from starving, or to bring into the 
domec# the necessaries and the comforts of life, 


Willis G. Clark.—We are glad to perceive that the merits 
of this young poet are rapidly “being made”’ manifest, and 
doubt not that ere long they will be fully appreciated. We 
find by the last number of Littell’s Museum (a work de- 


| voted to the republication of literary gems from the beat En- 


glish Magazines) that the beautifal poem ‘Mary, Queen of 
Scotts,’ written by Mr. Clark, and published originally, a few 
months since, in this country, has been extracted into some 
of the London periodicals, and thence into the Museum asa 
gem of the first water. This looks well for the credit of our 
young poet, and we congratulate him on the circumstance.—- 
On an inner page will be found a clever prose article from his 
pen. 


Perseverance.—There are few things in life which perseve- 
rance cannot accomplish. Yet it is not the disposition alone 
which is necessary to the furtherance of any project, bat the 
means which the judgment points out should be of a wise and 
feasible character. “[t ic not so much the fruitfulness of in- 
vention which suggests to us many expedients to effect the 
same affair, as it is the defect of our judgment which makes _ , 
us pitch upon every thought that presents itself to our imagi- 
nation, and prevents us from discerning the best at first.” It 
is therefore that many men fail in the execution of a project, 
notwithstanding they devote their entire energies to its execu- 
tion; they either pursue an erroneous course or they are car- 
ried away by a multiplicity of measures, any single one of 
which, if pursued, would be more efficient than all combin- © 
ed. Somebsedy has very wisely!said, that genius consists in no- 
thing more than the devotion of every power to some pecu- 
liar branch of arts, literature, or science, and that where there 
is one universal genius, there might be a thousand, if every 


her first. The novelty vanished, and with it departed the ex- ‘ 


mental energy had been appropriated to one object, But 
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the great fault of human nature in this particular is, men who) 
are gifted with strong’ faculties of mind generally conceive 
them equal to every branch of science, and by loitering away | 
their time and energies in the intended pursuit of all, eventu- 
ally are eminently distinguished in none. Few men fail to 
acquire wealth who, from youth upwards, hoard up every pit- 
tance with miserly avarice, and even forego the common pl ea- 
sures and indulgences of life for the sake of lucre. The most 
difficult philosophy is that which, even in youth, requires us to. 
sacrifice all the outpourings of romance, and all the redund- 
ancies of character for the sake of gain oreminence. In- 
deed, inthe present state of society, it is almost impossible | 
for the young and volatile to pursue with undeviating sway | 
and steady aim, the prosecution of such means as are calcula- 
ted to ensure their own advancement. Perseverance i 
any profession or mechanical pursuit is indispensible to suc- 
cess andemolument. Tobe sure there now and then occurs 
one exception, where some indolent individual is by fortuitous 
circumstances elevated to wealth or to power, but where one 
occurrence of this kind takes place, there are a dozen of an 
opposite tenor, . 

Let a careful observer examine into the course of human 
nature, let him seek out the history of eminent individuals 
and mark the progress of their lives, and perseverance and, 
decision of character will be found eminently important in the 
acquisition of fortune as well as in the attainment of power. 
Let him, on the other hand, peruse the chronicles of degrada- 
tion and poverty, and the numerous examples he will find of 
these, being preceded by indolence and neglect, will at once 
convince how important is the inculcation’ of industrious and 
persevering habits both of body and mind! 


Franklin Library.—We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing our friends to -patronise this establishment. It embraces 
a choice selection of fact and fiction, and visitersa can seldom 
call without obtaining some pleasant work with which to while 
away the tedious hours of life. ‘The new works are here ob-'| 
tained immediately on their publication. The proprietor of, 
the establishment is courteous and urbane, and (if that be a! 
recominendation to the fair reader) withal a youth of comely | 
mienand fair proportions. The library is situated at 76, South | 
Third Street. We would advise young men when they call at) 
this establisiiment to make their stay as short as possible, | 
for females are delicate about entering a store whérein are, 
congregated idle loungers of the opposite sex. Besides, 

» habitsof this kind on the part of young gentlemen must, in a 
measure, deteriorate from the business of the librarian. This 
hint is kindly given and we hope it may be so understood. 


e 


LITERARY. «= 
“Christ in the Desert, a fragment and other'Poems.” This 

1s the third Canto of Afara by the mad poct M’e Donald 

“Clarke. Mingled with a great deal of rant, bombast and blas- 
phemy; there is an occcsional gleam of true poetry in the 

pages. We cannot see the utility however of publishing com- 

positions of this character, wherethe quantity of chaff is al- | 

most ninety-nine times greater than the grain. In the perusal 

of the first poem * Christ in the Desert” the reader is not only | 

startled with the unholy manner in which its subjegt is con-| 

ceived and treated but he is also surprised at the glimpses of | 
genjus and reason which occasionally burst throthe midnight 
ofinsanity which appears to envelope the mind of the author. 
One or two of the smaller effusions are redeemabie efforts, oc. 


little short of a beggar. He attempts for a while to figure as 


habits of dissipation had already eradicated the finer and 


first number of which has reached us from Hamilton Academy 
Madison Co, N. Y. It cuntainsa tolerable editorial article on 
poetic literature. 

“The Anti Masonie Champion’ is the title of a weekly sheet 
commenced at Union Village, Washington county, New York. 
It is published by Messrs Patterson & Dewey, at two dollars 
perannum. Ifthe establishment of newspapers is a sign of 
the flourishing condition of a state; New York must be, in a 
condition abundantly promising, as scarcely a week elapses 
without bringing with our exchange list several new accessions. 
“The Rural Cabinet” is the title of another which has reach- 
ed us from Warrenton, Vir. , : 

‘© Tales of the Good Woman” by a Doubtful Gentleman. 
Thus runs the title of Paulding’s new work. It embraces, be- 
side a humorous biography of the doubtful Gentleman, four 
tales, * The Yankee Roue,” * The Drunkard,” “ Dyspepsy,” 
and * Old Times in the New World.” The first is a pleasant 
satire on such young men as go abroad for the purpose of be- 
coming fashionable and finishing their education, and who 
return home fleeced of their money and taught one sad lesson 
of experience. The hero of this tale isa Mr. Calvin Sopus, 
who suddenly becomes immensely rich by the death of a rela- 
tive, and then undertakes the tour of Europe for the purpose 
of studying men and manners. He falls into the hands of a 
variety of sharpers, is fleeced of his money and returns home 


a man of fashion and a@ rove, but in his adventures being 
trounced once or twice with terrible severity, having lost a 
leg ina duel, and been imprisoned for debt, Mr. Sopus gives 
up his pretensions to gentility and fashion, and sinks jnto the| 
exceedingly humble station of a grocer’shoy. The whole story 
is an excellent satire. ‘The Drunkard” is probably the 
most powerful sketch in the volume, and is franght with a deep 
moral Jesson. It purports to he the confession of one, who 
horn of reputable and tender parents, is gradually led away 
from the paths of rectitude and honour, by vicious associates. 
After squandering away his own"property by gambling, he also 
embezzies that of his sisters with which he is entrusted. He 
then deceives an interesting and accomplished young female, 
with regard to his character and marries her, After his nup- 
tials he attempts to refraimfrom his former practices, but his 


more delicate perceptions of his mind, and he soon reverts 
back to his vices. His wife relving upon his honour, in de- 
spite of the solicitations of her friends, with confidence en- 
trusts her fortune to his charge. With his wife’s money, 
therefore, he replaced that of which he had deprived his sis- 
ter. After he had thus robbed his wife, he commenced a stil] 
deeper game of treachery against her. He estranged himself 
from home, became brutally inebriated, and fell deeper and 
deeper into the vortex of guilt. He finally becomes'‘a disgust- 
ing object to look upon, and is reduced to the most abject 
penury and want. During all this time, his heart-broken 
wife clings to him with the fidelity of woman. At last, how- 
ever, the reason of this wretched victim forsakes her, and the 
wretched husband conceives the horrible project of making 
her acompanion in his vices. This portion of the story is 
wrought up with tremendous force. The scenes of drunken 
waissailry, as exhibited in the family of the (nfortunate vic- 
tim, are horrible. {In a fit of drutkenness he murders his 
wife, and thereafter becomes the victim of a mad-house. It 
is here that he narrates the coufession of which we have at- 
tempted to give an outline, No idea, howeyer, can accurately 
set forth the power with which the horrors of drunkenness 


‘casionally sprinkled with a lofty, a dazzling and an original 
thought. The following isan example, it would seem impos- 
sible to have emanated from a brain that is crazed, 


NAPOLEON. 


Imagination looked at that lone isle, 

That towers like the altar of the ocean, 
Whereon was offered up ‘neath death’s pale sinile, 
The mangled hopes of him to whom emotion, 

Was but the gloomy slumber of his thought; 

Whose soul with fiery visions overwrought, 

Like lightning shone, through the red tempest brought, 
Across the earth, and jike the lightning, too, 

But painted darkness with a ghastly hue, 

And suddenly in, silent pomp withdrew. 


Poor fellow—glorious asin truth thou wert, 
Thy spirit was beneath the sphere designed 

| By fortune for thee—ardor, triumph, girt, 
Like glittering shadows, that tremendous mind, 
That—-(had it not descended to a throne, 
When glory’s trump throughout the world was blown, 
And kingdoms round it were like ribbons strown, 
And felt such paltry pomp beneath its glance,) 


| Drunkard. 


When time, the funeral anthem of creation chaunts, i way, and the yolume may be considered as one possessed of 


Thy name would peal a tuazder-burst o’cr France.” 


| are here depicted. We recommend this tale to the perusal of 
every class of readers—-it is one that is well calculated to pro- 
duce salutary effects upon society. The vice of intemperance 
is one of the most dreadful in the calendar—one that has 
heen productive of more wretchedness and misery than can 
‘properly be conceived, and unless some active measures are 
taken to stop its devastating influence in this country, there is 
no calculating the injurious results to future generations. 
“Dyspepsy” and “The Old World” are inferior to the 
in the latter, however, there is much genuine 
humour, and of a flavour that cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the antiquary as well as those who have vivid memories of 
the old dominion. Mr. Paulding need not be ashamed of this 
hook. It is highly creditable tothe author, and will do no 
dishonour to our American reputation for literature. 


Boston Traveller,—— There is a gulf between the editor of 
this paper and ourselves, which, we would fain not pass. In 
all our intercourse with contemporaries, we have ever aimed 
at something like gentility inthe tone of our observations, 
and cannot, therefure, condescend to forego our reputation 
forthis quality for the purpbse of placing us on a leve} 
with theindividual who presides over the Traveller, Of the 
rank which that journal holds in the place of its publication, 
we shal] say nothing. It is sufficient for us that we cannot 
hereafter entertain a favorable opinion of its conductor, so far 
as manner and breeding are concerned.—This at once places 
him beyond the reach of our weapons. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORIO. 


Those among us who viudicate the cause of religious wor- 
ship, in connexion with the blessings of,instruction in the lite- 
rature and the sciences, are convinced that sacred music re- 
quires reformation. 

The prevalence of the old style in music, results from pre- 
judice; and does not coincide with the state of civilization in 
this community, Fashions in music, introduced from abroad, 
are incompatible with our spiritof improvement. ‘Therefore, 


the members of the A.C. of Philadelphia, have resolved to 
Cultivate voca] musicin their own Seminary, and with that 


fervor, which is required in the reformation of this sublime art, 
when employed in divine service. 

Vocal and instrumental music are so connected that to de- 
prive a sacred chorus of its instrumental support would be like 
taking from a statue its pedestal, ‘Thus, Oratorios, by’uniting 


by which singers may acquire taste, from the talent, cultivate 
the voice, and improve the judgment in sacred music, even in 
psalmody. 

The only object of the members of the A.C. is to perfect the 
praises of the sanctuary, Theycontribute, perform, and join 
with those who are interested in the success of our public in- 
stitutions, to accomplish the establishment of the A.C. by an- 
nual support. 

Books of subscription are open for three new Oratorios, to 
be performed, yearly, at,stated periods. 


Ist Oratorio, inthe month of November, 
2d Oratorio, February, 
* 3d Oratorio, April, 
Subscribers, at five dollars a year, will be entitled to two 
lady’s and one gentleman’s ticket, to each of the Oratorios, 


hearsals. 
Subscriptions will be paid on the delivery of the tickets previ- 

ous to the first pubiic rehearsal, which will be advertised, and 

immediately precede the performance ofthe first Oratorio. 
The price oftickets to non-subscribess, $1. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘¢Caroline” is an agreeable correspondent. We should be 
pleased to hear from her often, and were half inclined to pub- 
lish her letter. ‘The next contribution she sends us shal! be 
inserted. QOurcuriosity is already on the alert to discorer who 
she is.—The lines by “* C. H.” have some pretty thoughts, but 
they are so badly dressed we cannot print them:—The fair 
«“Lolotte” has our.hindest obligations. The few contributions 
with which she has farnished us evidence a refined mind and 
a glorious imagination excelled by few female writers.—To the 
gentleman who furuished us with the correspon’ence of *Har- 
ald and Amelia,” we tender our thanks. The letters have 
been much applauded. The correspondence will be concluded 
in our next.—" L, G. C.” is always welcome. ‘This gentle- 
mans’s productions frequently remind us of Washington Ir- 
ving. He writes carelessly but frequently with exquisite hu- 
mor.—-*t X.”? of New Haven-—**C.”’ of of 
New Jersey--“ W. H.” of Richmond, Va. and “M.” of Yale 
College areall received and shall be promptly attended to. 
These gentlemen must not be impatient if we preserve some of 
the literary gems they have sentus for our next volume. 
MARRIED. 
At Washington, on Monday evening, the 18th inst. by the 


Rev. Mr. Bigelow, RUFUS DAWES, Esq. of Baltimore; to 
Miss ELIZABETH ELLIOT CRANCH, daughter of the Hon, 


Wm. Cranch, of this city. 


DIED, 
Yesterday morning, Mrs, MARY M’GAULEY, in the 52d 
year of her age: 


On Tuesday evening the 19th inst, Mr. ADOLPH EHRING. 
HAUS, in the 54th year of his age. 


CARD. 
Mr. Henry Bristow on leaving Philadelphia respectfully ten- 
ders his acknowledgements to the very large and ‘intelligent 


portion of the community, by whom his system of Penmanship 


“ The Shephera’s Calendar,”—A work has been published 
in New-York with thistitle. It is a selection of Storfes from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, written by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
James Hogg. Some cf the stories are admirahle in their 


quired of its character. 


has been patronized and applauded. The free and gentle- 
manly testimony which most of his pupils in this City have 
siven in behalf of his system, is the best evidence that can be re- 
He will remember their courtesy toa 
stranger til! the latest period of bis existence; and should he 


much interest. 


ever again have occasion to revisit this City will endeavour to 


reciprocate their kindness. 
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vocal and instrumental music, are considered the only means . 


and by showing which they will be admitted at the public re- * 
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“mere shadow, and I soon must die. 
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TOA OPE NORE 
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THE CORRESPONDENT—No. 
the Philadelphia Album, 
TO HAROLD. 

I feel that my spirit will soon forsake its frail te- 
nement of clay, and the lamp which nourishes exis~ 
tence willsoon go out. The fever that now parch- 
es my blood-forsaken lips; and burns like a heated 
furnace along my brain, has wasted me away to a 
It were a bitter 
consolationto gaze upon me now Harold, for in the 
emaciated being whose thin fingers trace this scrawl, 
and whose dim eyes. and sunken cheek proclaim the 
progress of disease, you would scarcely recognize 
the creature of your last idolatry. Perhaps it were 
better that we ne’er again should meet. Ihave, till 
now, concealed from you and from the world the in- 
tensity of my passion and the progress of my disease. 

‘I have no further claim on your young heart, 
Mine is the victim and would be again, 

To love too much has been the only art 
I used; —I write in haste, and if astain 


Be on this sheet, ’tisnot what it appears, 
My eyeballs burn and throb, but have no tears.” 


Ina little while I will pass away to the tomb, and 
then, perchance, you will water my grave with the 
tears of memory. I do not cling to life-I do not covet 
protracted existence, for thechalice of joy is ever 
dregged with sorrow, and I shall pass away to another 
world ere my bosom has become polluted and defiled 
by guilt, or my ear familiar to “ every day’s report 
of wrong andoutrage.” The only bitter thought that 
clings like an adder to my soul, is, that you will for- 
get me. Vain and weak I know I am, and in ano- 
ther world, it is scarcely probable, I will be con- 
scious of the sympathies of this. Yet even now, 
when I know that death's cold damps will soon hang 


round my brow, the thought that another image than | 


mine will find a sanctuary in your heart, is full of 
agony. Shall it be so, Harold? Wil Ithe oblivious 

waters of time fall upon my name and upon my des- 
tiny, and wash them from your ‘memory? In the 
lapse of years, and as 

. ‘«¢ You proceed in pleasure and in pride, 
Beleved and loving many,” 

willno gentle image steal among your twilight} 
thoughts, and tinge them with sad visions of the past. 
I know that you will not altogether forget me, for 

ou cannot, but in the toil and bustle of this weary 
world how many changes may pass over your affec- 
tions, how many shadows may darken your destiny. 
Blue skies and sunnyrpaths were Over and around 
my girlish life. I had many happy dreams of the fu- 
ture, many hope-fanned visions of the world as its 
pictures were hidden from my view. That I have 


brink of this world, and anxious as I am for my fu- 
ture condition, even in the midst of my prayers your 
form will pass like a bright star before my vision, 
and call back thoughts to life’s first delirium, which 
should be devoted altogether to heaven. Come to 
{;me Harold once more before I die. Come to me in 
my last moments and mark the wreck of that which 
was once esteemed beauty, and then dwell upon the 
‘vanities of human life. And when I shall be no 
more-—when my form shall be mouldering in the 
dust—when my lip shall be food for worms, my cheek 
rifled of its rose, and my voice of its music—whea 
the grass shall wave sadly above my ashes, and a 
simple stone chronicle the history of her who sleeps 
below. Oh! come then Harold to that quiet place, 
and breathe a prayer that the spirit of that dust shall 
bea white winged cherub, singing hallalujahs at the 
right hand of God! Bear with you through life the 
blessing ofa dying girl—may you be happy, very 
happy, and as you glide down the stream may the 
memory never die of her who died the victim to her 
own affections, the martyr to a passion too intense 
for a fragile frame. Farewell! may God be with 
you; farewell dear Harold, may God shower upon 
you his choicest blessings. AMELIA. 


YOUNG AMERICAN WRITERS. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


We think highly of this young person both as a 
man and a writer. If we fightly understand his 
character, he is full of high-hearted independence 
and noble generosity. Without even the ordinary 
advantages of classical acquirements, he has, 
through his industry and genius, attained a station not 
unworthy the most intellectual and respected.’ Whit- 
tier is now twenty-one years of age, was born at 
Haverhill, Mass. of reputable parents, and until the 
last ten years has been alternately a farmer and a 
mechanic compelled to “toil for the dregs of men, 
to stifle the burning thought and the eagle spirit of 
ambition,” 

«“ To mingle with the low, 
And half forget the spirit’s power; 


_ And feel the burning bosom grow 
Cold as their own with every hour!” 


He is a quaker, neither bigotedn his opinions nor 
contracted in his doctrines, yet firm im the faith of 
his forefathers and energetic in the advocacy of his 
peculiar creed. As a poet, Whittier has for the 
short time he has been before the public attained a 
distinguished station among American writers. His 
style, although not so polistied and classical as that 


revelled and bathed in the delicious romance ofa first | of some other of our writers, is highly imaginative 


and devoted passion—that I have basked in the un- 
dimmed sunshine of intense and mutual love—that I 
have poured out the dearest and deepest of feelings 
in one delicious romance of the heart I neither deny 
nor regret. Could I recal all that blissful period and 
exchange it for many years of life, chequered as it 
is with its prosperities and adversities, I would 
not. I feel that a few fleeting hours will pass away 


- —my pale and lifeless form willl be shroudedin its 


death garment—the hand that now writes and the 
heart that dictates, will be alike cold—mine eyes 
will have lost their last flickering lustre, and my voice 
even its low and mournful cadences. A group of 
weeping friends will gather around me—the chords 
will rattle as my coffin is let down into its final rest- 
ing place——the cold damp earth will fall heavily upon 
it, and wails and sobs of hysteric grief will go up to 
heaven withthe prayers of the minister. Where 
then Harold shall be the spirit of her you loved.— 
Where then shall be the resting place of a soul dis- 
tracted by passion, anda heart broken and wasted 
by the very intensity of its devotion. The ques- 
tion to me is full of strange mystery, fall of unfa- 
thomable destiny. I am weary and weak in my effort 
to write to you, but I am calm and resigned to my ap- 
proaching fate. “Would that you were here to kiss 
away the death dews that crowd upon my forehead! 


- Would that you were here to watch my last smile 


bent upon your features as my spirit passés on to its 


and nervous, and is replete with many of the best 
characteristics of poetry. Among what may be 
esteemed his best productions are *A Dream,” 
sometime since published in this paper, ‘** The Sici- 
lian Vespers,” “ The Spirit of the North,” and the 
following excellent article: — 


THE FIRE-SHIP. 
Suggested by a passage in ** Salathiel.” 


It was adream, and yet it seemed 
As our waking visions are, 

-We were out upon the broad old sea, 
And a jovial crew we were; 

The moonlight slept on the reeling deck, 
And the breeze in the sails were fair. 


A cloud came up where the sky went down 
For the kiss of the silverwave, , 

And the stars were veiled, and the breeze was chained - 
To its shadowy ocean cave; 

And the moon went out, and the sea grew calm 
With a slumber like the grave. 


Our ship stood still on its ocean way, 
There was neither breeze nor tide, 

And black as death the waters lay 
Around on either side; 

And the stalwart crew grew stern and still, 
For the bo!dest heart was tried. 


Anon we heard a rushing sound, 
Like a tempest’s coming on, 
And up through the thick and murky air 


mission of eternity. Tottering as I am upon the 


\ A sudden meteorshone. 


We gazed upon it and turned away, 
And again—but it was not gone. 


On—on it came like a living thing, 
And the storm-tried seamen shook 
And the proudest eye grew dim with fear 
__ At the awful shape it took; 
Like a ship of flame to us it seemed, 
And yet we could but look. 


A ship of flame with its fierce red sail, 
And its mast of tapering fire, 

And a tall form stood on its blazing deck, 
Like a slave at his funeral pyre! 

Nearer and nearer came the ship, 
And the mast of flame rose higher. 


Nearer and nearer came the ship, 
With its fearful tenant there, 

The flame like a robe was round him thrown, 
And his blacken’d arm was bare; 

But his lip was curled, and his brow was bent 
With the sternness of despair. 


On—on with the flame of mast and sail 
The spectre ship drew nigh; 

A strange heat burned on every cheek 
As its flaming keel went by! 

And we saw its fiend-like Mariner, 
But he uttered forth no cry. 


He stood with his crown of living flame, 
Like a glory and a curse— 
- He looked like a stern and suffering one, 
Who could not dream of worse— 


And he turned his fierce and blood-red eye 
Like a comet’s orb on us. , 


We shrunk from its strange, unearthly glare; 
And the spectre saw it then— 

He turned his face, and we saw the trace 
Where a mournful thought had been; 

For he knew that he might no more commune 
With the forms of living men. 


With blazing shreud through the murky cloud, 
That veiled the sea so dim, 


They passed awaythey might not stay 
That spectre bark, and him, 


Who sternly stood in the wreathing flame, 
Like the fallen cherubim. 


They passed away—the cloud rolled on— 
The stars shone out above— . 

The moon looked down.on the wave again, 
Like a quiet thing of love; 

And the breeze sung merrily through the sails, 
And the ship began to move. 


I woke from sleep—and yet it seems 
As our waking visions are— 

My heart with dreams of that spectre ship, 
And its mariner’s calm despair, . 

For the graving hand of memory leaves 
Its legible horror there, 


This is what may be called true poetry, and would 
not dishonour the pages ot Byron, Campbell, and 
Coleridge. Mr. Whittier for some time past has been 
engaged in the editorial duties of the American 
Manufacturer, a Boston print, which, under his aus- 
pices, promises to become one of the best journals of 
the country... The editorial articles of this paper are 
characterized by all the warmth of language and 
richness of imagination so peculiarly the character- 
istic of its editor’s mind, and if there is any thing to 
object to in the manner of these observations, they 
are somewhat too highly or rather poetically colour- 
ed. Whittier is essentially distinct from Willis, 
both asa writer and a man, the one in a measure be- 
ing fostered by aristocracy, the other being called 
into distinction by modest but equally gifted faculties. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


FALSE HOPES. 
BY W. G. CLARK. 


In all the catalogue of human ills; extended and 
prolific of mournful tales as it may be, there is pro- 
bably nothing which can compare with the severing 
of a long cherished and delisive hope. It strikes 
upon the spirit, with a faint and oppressive sickness, 
like the languor of death. The heart’s blood rush- 
es back to its citadel, like an overpowering flood of | 


bitter waters, and the weary soul almost refuses to 
be comforted. There are seasons like these, I be- 
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lieve, inthe life of every individual upon earth. They 
may be more intense in some than in others, but all 
are stirred sometimes by this mysterious power of 
sorrow. In some it is enhanced by the colorings of 
fancy; in the shrinking and pensive mind, it is only 
to be compared to the agonies of dissolution. It 
makes but little odds by what circumstances the suf- 
ferer may be surrounded; the mind cannot shake off 
this shadow at will. The spring may be before him, 
with her pleasant landscapes; her freshening waves 
may play in the undisturbed gladness of their new 
birth; the buds may impart their sweetest fragrance; 
and the birds may wake their richest melodies for 
him; but itis all in vain; the pall of a fevered disap- 
pointment is upon his spirit; it shuts out all that is 
bright and beautiful; and the harmonies of nature 
fall unheard and unheeded upon his tuneless ear.— 
Much of this may be imagined, but the darkness 
which rests upon his mind, is no sooner removed 
than if it were all reality. Unavoidable it surely is; 
shake it off, you cannot, until the spell is finished.— 
There is no virtue which can dispel those bitter re- 
flections, and forebodings for the future, which re- 
sult from the withering of some darling vision or 
scheme, save a reliance on that power, which is high- 
er than the impotence of man; on that Being who 
has no error in judgment, and whose kindness and 
chastenings are unto all for good. | 


Asingular instance of the horror attending a reli- 
ance npona delusive hope, lately came under my 
observation. Jt was a pleasant morning in May, 
that { left my lodgings in N. York, at an early hour, 
and embarked in a boat at Blackwell’s Island, to wit- 
ness the execution of the unhappy Johnson, then un- 
der the sentence of death for the murder of Mrs. 
Newman. . The sweetness of the air, as the breath 
of the early flowers stole with their bland influence 
over the senses; the deep verdure of the shores, and 
the bustle and animation of the scene on the river, 
where numerous water craft were conveying others 
to the same destination as myself} all had a Share in 
diverting my attention. I pass over the general 
preparatory occurrences of the execution, and ap- 

roach the catastrophe. The prisoner landed onthe 
jsland a little after 10 o’clock, as nearly as can be 
recollected; he was habited inthe ordinary dress of a 
citizen; he wore a frock coat, and when [ caught a 
glance of him, his neck appeared without a neck- 
clock, and was made bare, as for the execution.— 
There was, as I conceived, very little anxiety about 
the countenance of the prisoner; there appeared to 
be a kind of sternness, which seemed inflexible.— 
"here could be no traces of feeling in the features 
of the colored woman who was executed with him; 
the only evidence which she gave of intense reflec- 
tion or acute sensations, was in an airof languor 
and faintness which she exhibited when she ascend- 
ed the scaffold. As has been stated in the publi- 
prints, Johnson joined in the devotions of the occa- 
sion, with very little feeling; and appezred, if I may 
so express it, to enjoy the scene around him. Un- 
der any other circumstances the spectacle from the 
gallows would have been indeed pleasant. The dis- 
tant, dimly-seen city; the loaded steam boats, career- 
ing up the river whose blue waves seemed to melt 
upon the deep verdure of the shore; the serenity of 
the day—all seemed like a festival. One or two ap- 
ple trees, situated near the gallows, contained some 
pleasant singing birds, that kept up their warblings 
during the whole progress of the execution, uncon- 
scious of the labor of death, which the multitudes 
around them had assembled tébehold. I had at this 
period, a full and near view of the unfortunate mur- 


derer of Mrs. Newman. There seemed the licht of} 


expectancy in his countenance; but it seemed min- 
gled with the misgivings that his hope might be un- 
founded. Poor man! he had neglected io think that 
his end was near; and with ali the assurances to the 
contrary, he had all along believed that he was to 

receive the executive clemency at the most extend- 
 edperiod. Iwatched his countenance change, as 
hislast moments approached. When the sheriff ar- 
ranged the rope around the neck of his companioi: in 
suffering, and adjusted the fatal knot in its position, 


he turned his face towards her, and ali the earnest- i ingeketch of Bolivar, is extracted. It appears to 


ness of his soul, seemed to be given to the spectacle. 
It is my sincere belief, that until that moment, he 
had entertained hopes fora pardon. But,in the next 
instant, the sheriff performed the same office for him; 
and at this juncture, it was that every hope left him; 
He knew his hour was come. There was an awful 
expression of terror, of dismay, of anguish and des- 
pair, imprinted on his pale face. It wasthat sicken- 
ing moment, when expectation is turned into the gall 
and wormwood of a tremendous reality. He cast a 
languid, imploring glance of supplication around, for 
the last time upon earth; it was with that fearful 
knowiedge that it was for the last,. The latest lin- 
gering ray had vanished from his spirit, and all was 
doubt and darkness. ‘The sheriffdescended from the 
scaffold, there was an intense silence for a few se- 
conds, before the fatal drop fell. As the support of 
the platform was taken away, it appeared at first to 
move gradually. Never shail I forget the appear- 
ance of that miserable man at this moment. His 
arms were pinioned behind him; but he drew them 
up as far as possible, while an instinctive shuddering 
ran through hisframe. He seemed to stretch his 
feet to the utmost tension, rising as it were on tip- 
toe,.and clinging with them, to the support which 
was fast failing him, but his efforts were palsied, and 
his endeaaors unavailing. | 

* * * * Tcould not witness his. 
struggles. I turned away as the sound of the falling 
drop, blended with the sympathizing murmur of the 
crowd, fell upon my ear. The scene will forever lin- 
ger in my recollection; I can never forget it; it 
haunted my dreams for many nights; and I can hard- 
ly ponder upon it even now, without shuddering. — 
Oh, who could wish more than sucha scene, to warn 
him of the pit-falls and quicksands of vice! Who 
could look upon such asight, and not put arein upon 
his passions and a bridle upon his tongue? Who 
would not desire to walk in that path whose ways 
are pleasantness and peace, which lead to the green 
pasturesand the still waters of a better world! __ 

Columbian Star. 


MY SORAP BOOK. 


GENTLENESS. 


Whoever understands his own interest, and is 
pleased with the beavtiful; rather than the deform- 
ed, will be careful to cherish the virtue of gentle- 
ness. It requires but a slight knowledge of human 
nature, to convince us that much of our happiness in 
life, must depend uponthe cultivation of this virtue. 
The man of a wild, boisterous spirit, who gives loose 
reinsto his temper, is, generally speaking, a stran- 
ger to happiness; he lives in a continual storm; the 
bitter waters of contention and strife are always 
swelling up in the soul, destroying his peace, and im- 
parting their baneful influence to all with whom he 
is connected. He excites the disgust and ill will of 
those who are acquainted with his character, and 
but few can be found to wish him success in any of 
his undertakings. Not so is the influence of gentle- 
ness. ‘This virtue will assist its possessor in all its 
lawful undertakings; it will often render him success- 
ful when nothing else could; it is exceedingly lovely 
and attractive in its appearance, it wins the hearts 
ofall; it is even stronger than argument, and would 
often prevail when that would be powerless and in- 
effectual; it shows that man can put a bri@le upon his 
passions, that heis above the ignoble vulgar, whose 
characteristic is to storm and rage like the troubled 
ocean, at every little adversity or disappointment 
that cross their paths; it shows that he can soar away 
in the bright atmosphere of good feeling, and live in 
a continual sunshine, when al] around him are enve- 
loped in clouds and darkness, and driven about like 
maniacs, the sport of theirown passions. The most 
favorable situations in life, the most lovely objects in 
nature, wealth, and all that is calculated to increase 
the happiness of man, lose their charm upon a heart 
destitute of this virtue. | 


= 


"BOLIVAR. 
From the memoirs of Genera! Minxer, the follow- 


have been drawn without prejudice or partiality.— 
‘The person of Gen. Bolivar is thin, and some- 
what below the middle size. He dresses in taste, 
and has an easy mlitary walk. He is a very bold 
rider, and capable of undergoing great fatigue. His 
manners are good, and his address unaffected, but 
not prepossessing. It is said, that in his youth he 
was rather handsome, and his complexion is rather 
sallow;—his hair, originally very black, is now mix- 
ed with gray. His eys are dark and penetrating but 
generally downcast, or turned askance, when he 
speaks; his nose is well formed, his forehead high 
and broad, the lower part of his face is sharp; the 
expression of his countenance is careworn, lowerng, 
and sometimes rather firm. His temper, spirited by 


men and thingsare variable. He is rather prone to 
personal abuse, but makes ample amends to those 
who will put with it. Towards such his resentments 
are not lasting. He is apasssionate admirer of the 
fair sex, but jealous to excess. He is fond of waltz- 
ing, is a very quick bat not a very graceful dancer- 
His mind is of the most active description; when not 
more stirringly employed he is always writing, dic- 
tating letters, &c. or conversing. His voice is loud 
and harsh; but he speaks eloquently on all eubjects. 
His reading has been principally confined to French 
authors; hence the gallicians so common in his pro- 
ductions. He is an impressive writer, but his style 
is Vitiated by an affectation of grandeur. Speaking 
so weil as he does, it is not wonderful that he shoud 
be more fond of hearing himself talk than of listen- 
ing to others, and apt to engross conversation in the 
society he ‘receives. He entertains numerously; 
and no one has more skillful cooks, or gives better 
dinners;—but he is himself very abstemious, in both 
visiting and drinkng—-that he seldom takes his place 
at his own table until the repast is nearly over, ha- 


He is fond of giving toasts, which he prefaces in the 
most eloquent manner; and his enthusiasm is so great 
that he frequently mounts his cha‘r, or the table to 
propose them: Although the cigar is almost uni- 
versally used i South America, Bolivar never 
smokes, nor does he permit snaking in his presence. 
He is never without proper officers waiting, and 
keeps up a considerable degree of etiquette. Disin- 
terested in the extreme with regard to pecuniary af- 
fairs, he is insatiably covetous of fame. 


SHAKESPEARE'SS IDOLATRY 


The room which is shown at Stratford, as that in 
which the Bard was born, is covered in every part 
with the names of visitors, written by themselves in 
pencil. Its surfaca is white-wash, laid on perhaps 
about twenty years ago; and, in the interim, the 
ceiling, the sides, the projecting chimney, and every 
portion of the surface, has been written on. A list 
of the names would exhibit all the character and ge- 
nius ofthe age; and, of itself, would be a curiosity. 
Among the names, thus written by themselves, are 
those of the poets, Moore and Scort, of the distin- 
guished players, KemBie and Kean; of the Princa 
Reaenr and his brother €rarence; of half the 
houses of Parliament; and of many distinguished fo- 
reigners—among whom are Lucien Bonaparte, the 
Russian Prinees, and the Austrian Princes. . Even 
the tomb of Shakespeare and his bust are, in like 
manner, covered with names, proud of an association 
with that of Shakespeare; and, on that very scroll 
under the effigy, is inscribed the name of “ Welles- 
ey,” by the Hlustrious marquis. 


ADVICE. 


Nothing is less severe than the manner of asking 
and giving advice: he that asks it appears to have a 
respectful deference for the opinion of his frjend, 
though all he aims at is gaining an approbation of 
his own, and warranting his coneuet by the other's 
authority: and he that advises, requires the confi- 
dence reposed in him with an ardent and disinterested 
zeal, though most commonly he has no other end in 
the counsel he gives, than his own interest or reputa- 
tron. 


adulation, is fiery and capricious. His opinion of 


ving probably dined in private on a plain dish or two. ~ 
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Fox the ‘Philadelphia Album.” 
FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 
Before me, dear Ben, is your letter— 
It was written in haste, | perceive— 
The weather, thank Phebus, looks better, 
And the devils have taken their Jeave. 
, When you write again, don’t be laconic: 
Have you listened, as yet, to Miss Wright? 
Her doctrine is somewhat Platonic, 
Her person looks awful in white! | 


rt Poor Sam has been horribly fluster’d 
| With a tooth that has ached the whole week, 
When applying a piaister of mustard 
‘It strangely disfigured his cheek! 
He is now in the blues at his table, 


With his face in an exquisite plight, 
And it grieves him to think he’s unable 
To visit Miss 


to-night! 


You remember the nightingale Ellen, 
She’s a bride!—do you marvel to whom? 
The secret is scarcely telling, 
For the papers have mentioned the groom! 
‘Here's a health and kind hopes for the couple, 
The Jady is one ladmire, 
But from courtship to marriage it strikes me 
is, ‘from frying pan into the fire!’ © 


The Colonel is well, and his cousin, 
i _..&s bright as Aurora inJane, 
i) _ * Dismisses her beaux by the dozen, 

7 Sam’s fearful his turn may come soon. 
« Thegirl has attractions and spirit— 

Plays prettily--sings like a thrush; 
Her figure is good, she has merit, 

‘And her bright lip would tempt,you to ——hush! 


| | : Navarinog are vulgar, though plenty, 
| a The price isa doliar for four, 
Arabella continues at twenty, 
Lwonder she never gets more! 
Short dresses and gaiters are common, 
: Small feet are a rarity here! : 
And the delicate ancles of woman, 
To a novice, look pleasantly queer!! 


| But as to the passion for dresses; 

} is French, and it’s foolish of course, 
| _~ And figures aswell as Gark tresses 

ry Are false, and I never saw worse! 


__ The priesthood, last night, had a revel, 
wine-cup went merrily round, 
~ Poor Luther was sent to the devil, 
And the pope an arch-angel was crown’d! *. 


Give my love to Lolotte, and then tell her 
She lives in my memory still— 
Kiss the brow of Aleth and of Sarah, 
And bless and caress, (if they will)— | 
Who is “Harold?” and where is “*Asmodeus?”’ 
And who is the impudentelf, 
Whom the editor hinted was odious? —~— 
Is the tragedy laid onthe shelf? 


&. 


1 have not seen the book you allude to, 
And imagine it has not appeared; 
~~". Qur Brummels are wearing false whiskers, 
“Andsome'of them bortow a beard! 
I have thoughts of a genteel profession, —- 
~ What think you, dear Ben, of M. D.? 


\ 


 Butthen; (‘tis an honest confession,) 
My genius—lies over the sea! 


i have thoughts (they are fond ones,) of Fanny, 
Il have thoughts (they are rich 6nes,) of Ann; 
But the former has sisters too many, 
And the latter ’s as dumb as her fan! 
What has gone with the author of “Clara?’’ 
Does the “Quaker Boy” meet with success? 
The first is an exquisite poet, 
The next I admire no less! 


Ina month I shall be in your city, 
In a month] may be in the earth;’, 

If its thus, dearest Ben, write a ditty, 
And chronicle in it my birth, 

Let it run, “Here reposeth the ashes. ~ 
Of one who did live and is not, 

Whose mind was the focus of flashes, 

, And whose soul-was a sanctified spot.” 
New York, May 17, 1829, 


joy; our sorrow, oar anger, alike considered criminal 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


CILANGES IN LIFE. 
Our first era in life is under the influence of the 
primitive feelings: we are pleased, and we Jaugh; 
hurt, and we weep; we vent our little passions the 


moment they are excited; and so much of novelty 
have we to perceive that we have little leisure to re- 
flect. By-and-by fear teaches us to restrain our| 
feelings: when displeased we seek to revenge the dis- 
pleasure, and are punished: we find the excess of our 


and ehidden info restraint. From harshness we be- 
come acquainted with deceit, the promise made is 
not fulfilled, the threat not executed, the fear falsely 
excited, and the hope wilfully disappointed: we are 
surrounded by a systematized delusion, and we im- 
bibe the contagion. ‘rom being forced into conceal- 
ing the thoughts which we do conceive, we be- 
gin to affect those which we do not: so eagerly do 
we learn the two main tasks of }ife, to suppress and | 
to felon, that our memory will not carry us beyond) 
that period of artifice to a state of nature when the 
twin principles of veracity-and belief were so stron 
as to lead the philosophers ofa modern school into 
the error of termingthem innate. “@ Disowned. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONG. 
Sing once again! 
Thy thrilling lay, on my soul’s sense fell 
Like the witching notes of a far off bell 
Borne o’er the main! 


| My heart kept time, 
And the voice stole in on the spirit’s wing 
As the lay of the first glad birds of spring 
; When the echoes chime! 


I linger yet, ; 
With my brain bound up in a thrilling tran€e 
The spell has pass’d like an angel's glance 
. Which the soul’s eye met! 


The lark’s wild shriek, 

When its pinion reft by a sudden blast, 

To thesullen earth like a dead thing cast, 
To thy voice sounds weak! 


The ringing notes— 

Ican see them float in thy swimming eyes 

Like sounds that dissolve as the echo dies, 
Asthe sunbeams’ thotes! _ 
Then wake again, 

The spell that a rapture can call out 

From the heart's deep cetis where the pulses shout, 
With the magic strain! ROMEO... 


Mechanies.—No one can deny that the mechanics 
are the most useful body of men, and men who, com- 
paratively, enjoy more substantial happiness, than 
what is commonly called the “* upper” class of socie- 
ty; and still they complain (and with some degree of 


justice) that they do not enjoy equal privileges with 


the ‘aristocracy;”—if they,do not, it is their 


fault; for, to use a turf phrase,—they have strength 


aitd muscle on their side; and, the evils which spring 
up nave heretofore been of their own sowing. No 
mah should be above his trade, and to have a trade 
is to havea fortune. Mechanical employments, ge- 
nerally, although they requife hard bodily labour, 
secure a respectable emiolument, and are not subject 
to those sudden“reverses from poverty to wealth 
which make mercantile pursuits so fascinating. In 
the* latter there is no stability, rich to-day and poor 
to-morrow; but the mechanic has always his stand 
by; if his friend betray him—if he fail in a specula- 
tion, he has always something to turn himself to, his 
merciless creditors cannot deprive him of his hands 
and his genius. Therefore, let no mechanic be 
ashamed of his profession;—many a ‘buck of the 
first water,” who ina ‘fit of insarity” settles his 
tailor’s bill, wishes he had some trade whereby he 
might gét an honest livelihood. : 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


SUMMER, 

By Miss Lamotte. 
Let us go forth. The day-light gathers fast, 
And night’s thick shadows vanish rapidly. 
Aurora hastens from her ocean couch 
And blushes as she shakes her sunny locks 
That hide her blue eyes’ glances. Come with me 
Thou with the pale wan cheek and hollow eye— 
Come forth and drink the dew and list the notes 
Of the first lark. “The breeze is rioting 
Over the waking flowers, and the bees 
Long for the sunrise. On the verdant hills 
The flocks and herds are wandering, and the neigh 
Of the young steed bursts with a gladness out 
And thrills the smoking vallies, Oh come forth 
* Thou sad-eyed girl,” and dieam romantic dreams! 
Nature looks beautiful this morn, and life 
Is kindling o’er her bosom with a glow 
Most exquisitely ravishing. I have given 
The long dull night to slumber and | feel 
My pulses dull and listless. Come with me 
And we will bathe ourselves in morning’s balm, 
And revel in green valleys! 


ANECDOTE CF AN EAGLE 
A boatman, when engaged in conveying salt on the 


g/; Onandago Lake a few years since, saw a large grey 


Kagle cutting his gyrations in the air, apparently no- 
ticing some prey in the Jake beneath. Ina moment 
he poised, and darted from his altitude into the wa- 
ter, from which he was unable to rise. A continued 
flapping with his broad and extended pinions kept 
him from being drawn under, and proved that his 
diamond eyes had not mistaken their object. He ap- 
proached the land slowly, the unknown creature be- 
low acting as propellant and halsman. The boatman 
grew interested in the affair and landed. The Ka- 
gle, on touching terra firma, showed’ himself fastened 
toa fine salmon. Our hero, thinking it time to take 
his share of the plunder, cut h!mseif a stout cudgel, 
and approached the imperial bird of Jove; which, ha- 
ving his talons fast, was unable to rise, advance or 
recede. Three times was the club raised to strike, 
but the noble bearing ofthe regal bird, and his un- 
daunted front, made even the boatman quail. He 
could not assault imprisoned majesty. The Eagle 
exhibited no signs of fear, but occasionally nibbled 
the gills of his prize, and indignantly glanced at the 
intrusive boatman: At length the talons of one leg 
became released, and by a dexterous turn, those of 
the other, when hg soarded away to his thunder 
clouds on high, leaving the much coveted salmon to 
the boatman, who, on weighing it, found it to balance 
twenty-six pounds. A nh. 
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